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n  his  seventy-two  years  William  Zorach  has  made  two  long  journeys:  one 
from  the  obscurity  of  a  poor  Lithuanian  immigrant  to  a  position  of  fame  (and 
reasonable  prosperity)  in  American  art,  the  other  from  a  youthful  partisan 
in  the  revolutionary  cause  of  modernism  to  a  mature  traditionalist  upholding 
that  most  ancient  concept  of  sculpture  as  a  hewn  image. 

Of  Eurburg,  Lithuania,  where  he  was  born  on  February  28,  1887,  Zorach 
remembers  only  a  log  cabin  with  mud  floors  and  the  big  oven  on  which  the 
children  slept  when  it  was  cold.  He  was  four  when  his  mother  brought  him 
to  America  to  join  his  father,  who  had  earlier  emigrated  to  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 
In  1894  the  family  moved  to  Cleveland,  where  Zorach's  father  made  a  meagre 
living  as  a  junk  dealer.  The  young  Zorach's  academic  education  ended  with 
the  eighth  grade  of  public  school,  but  it  was  there  that  his  talent  as  a  drafts- 
man was  first  recognized  by  the  supervisor,  who  recommended  that  he  learn 
the  trade  of  lithographer.  From  1902  to  1906  Zorach  worked  for  the  Morgan 
Lithograph  Company,  first  as  messenger,  then  as  apprentice,  and  for  many 
years  thereafter  he  supported  himself  as  a  journeyman  lithographer.  During 
his  apprenticeship  he  also  studied  painting  and  drawing  in  night  classes  at 
the  Cleveland  School  of  Art. 

By  1907  Zorach  had  saved  enough  to  come  to  New  York,  where  he 
studied  for  two  winters  at  the  National  Academy's  art  school,  returning  sum- 
mers to  his  lithographer's  job  in  Cleveland.  By  1910  he  had  put  aside  sufficient 
money  for  a  trip  to  France.  There,  after  trying  several  schools,  he  enrolled 
in  La  Palette,  largely  because  Jacques  Emile  Blanche  gave  his  criticisms  in 
English.  It  was  at  La  Palette,  too,  that  he  met  his  future  wife,  Marguerite 
Thompson,  who  had  been  studying  in  France  since  1906,  had  seen  the  birth 
of  the  fauve  and  cubist  movements,  and  was  already  painting  "wild"  pictures 
herself.  Zorach  was  soon  converted.  He  spent  the  summer  of  1911  sketching 
in  the  south  of  France  and  sent  five  of  his  own  wild  paintings  to  the  Salon 
d'Automne  where  four  were  accepted. 

Late  in  1911  Zorach  returned  to  America  penniless,  worked  once  more  as 
a  lithographer  in  Cleveland  and  had  his  first  one-man  exhibition  at  the 
Taylor  Galleries.  By  December,  1912,  he  had  saved  twelve-hundred  dollars 
with  which  he  returned  to  New  York,  was  married  and  took  a  studio  at 
55th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue.  His  work  of  the  next  few  years,  roughly  1913-16, 
was  markedly  fauve  in  character  and  strongly  influenced  by  Matisse,  as  the 
canvas  Spring,  Number  1   testifies.  But  despite  its  high  key,  its  decorative 


patterning,  its  disregard  of  anatomical  realism  and  strident  chords  of  pink, 
blue,  green  and  orange,  the  painting  is  more  closely  related  to  nature  and 
thus  essentially  more  conservative  than  the  work  of  the  French  master.  "It 
is  the  inner  spirit  of  things  that  I  seek  to  express,"  he  wrote  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Forum  Exhibition  of  1916,  ".  .  .  that  inner  feeling  which  something 
in  nature  or  life  has  given  me."  Even  when,  about  1917,  he  was  impelled 
toward  a  still  more  radical  dislocation  of  nature  and  abandoned  fauvism  for 
cubism,  one  senses  a  certain  disparity  between  theory  and  practice  in  his  art. 
Theoretically  he  subscribed  to  the  supremacy  of  abstract  design  and  color. 
Actually,  his  pictures  have  none  of  the  cerebral  qualities  of  French  cubism, 
nor  do  they  deal  with  the  same  emotionally  neutral  subject  matter.  His  wife 
and  his  own  children— a  son  Tessim  and  a  daughter  Dahlov  were  born  in 
1915  and  1917  respectively— were  often  his  subjects,  and  even  in  their  cubist 
garb  they  are  charged  with  tenderness,  with  gaiety  and  with  a  warmth  of 
sentiment  quite  alien  to  pure  abstraction. 

Today  the  best  of  these  cubist  works  are  still  impressive  for  their  skillful 
handling  of  design  and  for  their  romantic  content.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
two  elements  are  not  always  wedded  with  that  inevitability  which  a  durable 
art  demands;  the  design,  for  all  its  skill,  seems  applied  rather  than  organic. 
In  1920,  however,  Zorach  hit  briefly  but  with  brilliant  effect  on  a  more  inte- 
grated and  a  more  personal  style.  This  was  in  the  little-known  series  of 
drawings,  watercolors  and  a  few  oils  which  he  executed  in  the  Yosemite  Valley 
during  that  summer.  In  these  he  abandoned  the  paraphernalia  of  cubism  in 
favor  of  a  fluid  handling  which  caught  the  essential  lines  and  motion  of  the 
landscape,  simplified  them  in  a  kind  of  decorative  shorthand  and  wove  them 
together  into  handsome  designs  marked  by  a  dynamic  play  of  light  and  heavy 
accents,  of  sweeping  linear  passages  and  irregular  shapes.  They  are  the  most 
interesting  graphic  work  of  his  career. 

Zorach's  involvement  with  sculpture  began  largely  by  accident.  In  the 
summer  of  1917  he  had  taken  his  family  to  a  deserted  house  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Echo  Farm,  lent  them  by  Mrs.  Henry  Fitch  Taylor.  There,  while 
working  on  a  series  of  block  prints,  he  became  so  interested  in  one  butternut 
panel  that  he  developed  it  into  the  carved  relief,  Waterfall,  his  first  piece  of 
sculpture  except  for  a  spirited  canon  which  he  had  modeled  at  the  age  of  six. 
From  the  beginning,  Zorach's  sculpture  was  less  self-consciouslv  "modern" 
than  his  oils.  The  earliest  pieces,  done  before  1922,  have,  to  be  sure,  a  certain 
stylized  look,  suggesting  the  influence  of  various  primitive  arts,  from  African 
to  Romanesque.  There  is  even  a  hint  of  our  native  folk  sculpture — cigar  store 
Indians  and  ship  figure-heads— in  certain  works  such  as  his  Floating  Figure 
with  its  sweeping,  compressed  lines,  although  Zorach  himself  disclaims  a  debt 
in  this  direction.  "I  owe  most,"  he  says,  "to  the  great  periods  of  primitive 
carving  in  the  past — not  to  the  moderns  or  to  the  classical  Greeks,  but  to  the 
Africans,  the  Persians,  the  Mesopotamians,  the  archaic  Greeks  and  of  course 
to  the  Egyptians." 

As  long  as  Zorach  continued  to  paint  his  cubist  pictures,  his  sculpture 
reflected,  though  t<i  a  lesser  degree,  his  preoccupation  with  angular  surface 
patterns  and  the  primitive  sources  (chiefly  African)  on  which  cubism  itself 
had  drawn.  But  from  the  moment  that  he  gave  up  working  in  oil  in  1922, 
he  seems  to  have  turned  his  back  also  on  any  conscious  concern  with  the 
modern  movements.  The  Mother  and  Child  of  that  year  is  apparently  a  transi- 
tional piece;  in  the  mannered  curve  of  the  neck  and  the  angular  bend  of  the 
leg  it  harks  back   to  some  of  Zorach's  painted  figures.  But  in  the  fullness  of 
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the  volumes,  the  monumentality  of  the  composition  and  in  its  frank  expression 
of  tenderness,  it  strikes  a  new  note  in  his  art.  The  Two  Children  of  the  same 
year,  more  fluid  in  its  motion,  rounder  in  its  forms  and  less  hieratic  in  design, 
goes  a  step  further.  Only  the  rigidness  of  one  arm  and  the  rectangular  oppo- 
sition of  full-face  and  profile  hint  remotely  at  his  earlier  work.  In  all  important 
respects,  this  piece  announces  clearly  the  path  Zorach  was  to  follow  for  many 
years. 

Zorach  seems  to  have  found  his  direction  almost  by  instinct.  He  was  not, 
of  course,  unaware  of  what  other  sculptors  were  doing,  and  from  the  beginning 
he  showed  a  natural  antipathy  for  the  Rodin  tradition  of  impressionist  model- 
ing. Writing  in  The  Arts  in  1925  and  1926,  he  criticized  severely  the  bronzes 
of  Degas  for  their  lack  of  sculptural  quality  and  praised  the  carvings  of 
Brancusi.  Like  the  latter,  Zorach  allied  himself  naturally  with  the  growing 
number  of  modern  sculptors  who  believed  in  the  esthetic  necessity  of  carving 


their  own  designs  directly  in  the  block  of  stone  or  wood  rather  than  modeling 
them  in  clay  to  be  copied  by  professional  cutters  in  the  harder  material.  Indeed 
Zorach  was  one  of  the  first  exponents  of  direct  carving  in  this  country. 

And,  like  other  direct  carvers,  he  found  that  the  material  itself  had  a 
constantly  modifying  effect  on  the  artist's  vision.  The  grain  of  the  wood,  the 
markings  in  the  stone,  the  shape  of  the  log  or  boulder  all  set  limits  and  sug- 
gested possibilities.  The  curve  of  his  Floating  Figure  and  the  essential  outlines 
of  his  Reclining  Cat,  hewn  from  a  Maine  boulder,  were  both  determined  to 
a  large  extent  by  the  materials  selected.  Watching  his  daughter's  rabbits  one 
day,  he  realized  that  the  stone  which  held  their  pen  door  shut  was  not  unlike 
a  crouching  rabbit  itself,  and  carved  it  into  one.  At  all  times  in  his  career  he 
has  been  sensitive  to  the  characteristic  qualities  of  his  materials  and  has  occa- 
sionally let  them  play  a  major  role  in  determining  his  forms.  In  works  such 
as  these,  the  feel  of  the  original  material  is  preserved  in  the  finished  piece 
and  is  often  heightened  by  leaving  parts  of  the  original  surface  untouched 
and  other  areas  roughly  marked  by  the  sculptor's  tools.  The  result  is  compact- 
ness, strength  and  the  vivid  sense  of  a  sculptured  object. 

But  Zorach  also  discovered  early  in  his  career  that  this  aspect  of  direct 
carving,  if  pushed  to  its  extreme,  created  limits  too  stringent  to  encompass 
his  sculptural  interests.  He  was  seldom  content  to  leave  his  visions  half 
imprisoned  in  the  rock;  he  wanted  them  to  emerge  boldly  and  sing.  The 
answer,  as  it  emerged  in  his  work  during  the  1920's,  was  a  sculpture  of  ample 
forms  and  rhythms  which  seem  to  grow  out  of  the  forms  and  rhythms  of 
nature  and  yet  which  are  simplified,  generalized  and  concentrated  into  a 
sculptural  monumentality.  The  simplifications  are  never  as  radical  as  those 
of  Brancusi,  for  Zorach  was  by  nature  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  concrete,  but 
they  are  motivated  by  the  same  purpose— to  distill  the  essential  elements  of 
life  from  his  experience  and  to  embody  them  in  a  truly  sculptural  form. 
Sculpture  was  thus  both  means  and  end;  it  was  his  expression  of  life's  signifi- 
cance and  of  its  own. 

In  1923  Zorach  began  to  work  in  stone  and  showed  at  once  an  affinity 
for  the  medium.  The  Artist's  Wife,  carved  directly  in  a  warm  Tennessee 
marble  in  1924,  strikes  that  instinctive  balance  between  a  monumental  sim- 
plicity and  a  remarkably  subtle  modeling  of  surfaces  which  was  to  remain  a 
hallmark  of  Zorach's  work  hereafter.  From  this  he  progressed  rapidly  to  more 
complex  designs,  as  in  his  Child  with  Cat  of  1926  with  its  upward  spiraling 
motion  and  its  more  varied  play  of  textures.  Impressive  as  these  pieces  are, 
they  seem  a  meagre  preparation  for  the  work  which  immediately  followed, 
the  truly  monumental  Mother  and  Child  of  1927-30.  It  is  extraordinary  that 
this,  unquestionably  one  of  Zorach's  finest  sculptures  and  one  of  his  most 
ambitious  in  conception  and  design,  was  produced  so  early  in  his  career. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  difference  between  this  and  his  earlier  works 
is  the  freedom  with  which  the  design  has  been  evolved.  The  sense  of  frontality 
has  disappeared,  the  influence  of  the  block  itself  has  dwindled,  and  the  com- 
position is  conceived  completely  in  the  round.  The  interlocking  of  the  figures, 
the  flowing  progression  of  the  main  forms  and  of  the  spaces  between  them, 
the  relaxed  turn  of  heads  and  bodies  all  lead  the  eye  around  the  piece,  up 
and  down,  forward  and  backward  with  a  slow  and  fugue-like  rhythm.  In  its 
clarity,  its  unbroken  contours,  its  balance  and  its  harmonious  structure,  it  is  a 
truly  classical  work  of  art,  and  one  of  the  few  which  our  predominantly 
romantic  age  has  produced. 

In   the  early  1930's  Zorach  put  his  carving  aside  momentarily  to  model 
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two  large  works  in  clay,  for  casting  in  metal.  The  first  of  these.  Spirit  of  the 
Dance  (1932),  is  close  to  his  Mother  and  Child  stylistically— a  little  more 
open  in  form  and  making  more  use  of  graceful  gesture,  hut  with  the  same 
simplicity,  slow  rhythms  and  ample  volumes.  Commissioned  for  Radio  City 
Music  Hall,  it  was  first  rejected  by  the  manager,  S.  L.  Rothafel  ("Roxy"), 
as  too  nude  for  his  public,  but  eventually  reinstated  after  Edith  Halpert,  who 
has  been  Zorach's  dealer  for  nearly  thirty  years,  exhibited  it  at  her  Downtown 
Gallery  and  many  critics,  artists  and  collectors  protested.  The  other  modeled 
work,  done  the  following  year,  is  Embrace,  the  frankest  of  several  pieces  which 
were  to  come  dealing  with  the  theme  of  physical  love.  The  difference  between 
Embrace  and  its  more  famous  prototype  by  Rodin,  The  Kiss,  reveals  much 
of  Zorach's  attitude  and  character.  Where  Rodin  held  the  two  bodies  apart, 
straining  poignantly  against  the  desire  that  draws  them  together,  Zorach  has 
united  them  with  a  nearly  pagan  unselfconsciousness  which  does  much  to 
obliterate  the  erotic  content.  If  it  is  not  one  of  his  most  successful  works  from 
a  purely  esthetic  point  of  view  (perhaps  because  of  a  certain  straining  toward 
heroic  types  and  proportions),  it  is  nevertheless  a  testament  to  his  own  uncom- 
plicated acceptance  of  life  on  every  level  of  experience. 


YOSEMITE  FALLS,  II. 
1920.  Watercolor.  19%  x  13. 
Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Laurance  S.  Rocketeller. 


Soon  Zorach  returned  to  carving,  or  rather  he  never  gave  it  up.  His 
development  during  the  1930's,  though  seldom  departing  far  from  his  chosen 
direction,  nevertheless  varied  quite  widely  in  style  and  technique.  Working 
in  the  extremely  hard  Labrador  granite,  he  produced  one  oi  his  most  abstracl 
and  radically  simplified  pieces,  the  Torso  of  1932,  which  almost  suggests 
lirancusi  in  the  precise  flow  of  its  lines  and  volumes.  Working  in  York  fossil, 
a  relatively  soft  marble,  he  experimented  with  an  open  composition  (Affection) 
cutting  complete  voids  between  the  figures  ol  child  and  dog.  In  the  Tiger, 
Tiger  relief,  hewn  roughly  from  a  thick  oak  plank,  he  returned  to  the  arbi- 
trary proportions  and  schematic  design  ol  primitive  art;  it  is  vigorous  ami 
decorative  in  the  best  sense  ol  the  word.  Yet  at  the  same  time  he  was  working 
on   the   marble  group,  Youth,  in   which   the  figures  have  been  modeled   and 


polished  until  their  swelling  forms  seem  more  like  flesh  than  stone.  It  is 
perhaps  Zorach's  most  naturalistic  carving  (aside  from  certain  commissions), 
and  if  it  has  lost  some  of  his  sculptural  quality,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
it  restates  the  theme  of  physical  attraction  with  extraordinary  vitality. 

Throughout  these  years— indeed  through  most  of  his  career— Zorach  has 
found  relaxation  in  painting  watercolors.  They  fill  needs  which  his  sculpture 
cannot:  they  are  an  outlet  for  his  love  of  color,  they  are  a  direct  means  for 
interpreting  the  moods  of  nature,  and  they  have  a  spontaneity  which  is  at  the 
opposite  pole  from  the  slow,  patient  process  of  carving.  Every  summer  on  his 
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old  farm  at  Robinhood,  Maine,  he  paints  a  small  group  of  them,  using  a  very 
wet  wash  technique  in  the  tradition  of  "pure"  watercolor.  Many  of  his  paintings 
deal  primarily  with  light— not  only  the  glitter  of  Maine  sun  on  beach  or  water, 
but  also  the  subtler  effects  of  fog,  of  dusk,  of  early  dawn.  His  designs  are 
generally  simple  and  dictated  by  the  mood  and  nature  of  his  subjects,  but 
they  are  always  firmly  constructed.  "I  am  interested  in  interpretations  rather 
i ban  naturalism,"  Zorach  says,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  watercolors 
speak  in  form  as  well  as  in  subject  of  the  joy  and  the  serenity  their  author 
finds  in  nature. 

Since  1940,  Zorach's  sculpture  has  developed  along  three  fairly  distinct 
lines,  which  might  be  called  classical,  primitive  and  romantic.  Of  these  direc- 
tions, the  classical  has  been  dominant.  Two  major  works  in  this  vein  are 
The  Future  Generation  and  The  Family,  in  both  of  which  he  has  explored 
further  the  theme  of  maternity,  emphasizing  to  an  even  greater  degree  than 
before  the  ample,  swelling  volumes  of  his  figures.  There  is  also  an  interior 
organization  of  marked  clarity,  each  part  distinct— an  arm,  a  leg,  a  head— 
yel  each  related  to  the  whole  with  a  kind  ol  architectural  logic.  The  same 
innate  classicism  informs  his  majestic  Victory  of  1945.  In  this,  even  more  than 
in  the  groups,  a  continuous  silhouette,  changing  but  meaningful  from  every 
angle,  bounds  the  piece  with  a  flowing  contour  ol   great   vitality.  It   marks 


Zorach's  closest  approach  to  Greek  sculpture,  yet  it  is  not  in  any  sense  neo- 
classical. Indeed  all  his  works  in  this  vein,  such  as  the  Puma  with  its  poised 
action  and  a  whole  series  of  monumental  heads,  seem  rather  to  be  a  modern 
reaffirmation  of  the  classical  spirit,  growing  out  of  his  own  nature  and  filled 
with  his  own  sense  of  harmony  and  form. 

Yet  something  in  Zorach's  character  has  always  responded  to  the  direct- 
ness of  primitive  art.  In  a  number  of  small  works  such  as  the  mask-like  Head 
of  1952,  owned  by  Sylvan  Lang,  the  pink  granite  Head  of  1954,  or  his  John 
the  Baptist  of  the  same  year,  Zorach  has  used  the  universal  primitive  conven- 
tions of  staring  eyes  and  heavily  carved  eyelids,  together  with  a  variety  of 
radical  simplifications  and  departures  from  naturalism  to  create  strangely 
totemic  effects.  At  other  times  he  has  diverged  from  his  classicism  in  a  more 
romantic  direction,  which  has  approached  expressionism  in  the  nature  of  its 
distortions.  His  Man  of  Judah,  with  its  violently  elongated  features,  is  one 
example;  the  oddly  assymetrical  and  brooding  Head  of  1954,  owned  by  Allan 
D.  Emil,  another. 

Today  the  school  of  direct  carving,  which  Zorach  did  so  much  to  found, 
has  become  the  conservative  one.  A  younger  group  has  rebelled  against  the 
limitations  of  the  block  and  has  endowed  sculpture  with  a  new  freedom  by 
constructing  it  of  metal  in  open,  abstract  designs.  This  is,  of  course,  a  basically 
different  concept  of  the  art,  and  sacrifices  the  compactness,  the  intrinsic  beauty 
of  materials,  the  sensuous  tactile  values,  the  subtlety  of  modeling  and   the 

MORNING  GLOW,  AUTUMN.   1958.  Watercolor.  13%  x  20.  The 
Downtown  Gallery. 


concrete  imagery  associated  with  carved  sculpture.  As  long  as  these  qualities 
are  prized,  it  seems  likely  that  the  work  of  the  traditional  carvers  will  con- 
tinue to  play  a  part  in  American  sculpture. 

Zorach,  for  one,  is  unwilling  to  abandon  them.  The  technical  limitations 
of  carving  are,  to  him,  its  strength.  The  only  tragic  limitation  would  be  to 
work  by  formula,  without  feeling.  His  subjects,  though  they  have  changed 
little,  move  him  today  as  deeply  as  in  youth.  His  materials,  though  they  are 
the  same,  still  suggest  endlessly  new  possibilities.  At  seventy-two  he  is  carving 
wood  and  stone,  as  he  has  for  forty-two  years,  in  the  image  of  his  own  large- 
ness of  spirit,  his  own  serene  response  to  life. 


ROBINHOOD  MARINA.  1958.  Watercolor.  21  /2  x 28^.  The 
Downtown  Gallery. 


FLOATING  FIGURE.  1922.  African  mahogany.  33J4  long.  Room  of  Contemporary 
Art  Collection,  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MOTHER  AND  CHILD.   1927-30.  Spanish  Florida  Rosa  marble.  65 

high.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Fletcher  Fund.  l(->52. 
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The  arrangement  in  each  section  is  chronological.  Measurements  are  in  inches, 
height  preceding  width  except  in  the  case  of  sculpture,  where  the  largest  dimension 
is  given.  The  sizes  of  watercolors  and  drawings  are  sight  measurements  unless 
otherwise  noted.  Works  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  exhibited  at  the  Whitney 
Museum  only. 

Certain  works  are  for  sale.  Prices  will  be  furnished  on  request. 


Sculpture 

1.  waterfall.  1917.  Butternut  wood.  14  high.  Lent  by       17 
Mrs.  Samuel  Wolman.  II. 

2.  kiddie  car.  1920.  Rosewood.  19  high.  Lent  by  The      18, 
Downtown  Gallery. 

3.  figure  of  a  child.  1921.  Mahogany.  23  high.  Lent       19. 
by  Dr.  Edward  J.  Kempf.  II. 

4.  floating    figure.    1922.    African    mahogany.    33%       20. 
long.    Lent    by    the    Room    of    Contemporary    Art 
Collection,  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  II.      21. 

5.  mother  and  child.  1922.  Mahogany.  36  high.  Lent 

by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lathrop  Brown.  II.  22. 

6.  two  children.*  1922.  Mahogany,  c.  36  high.  Lent 

by  Theodore  Frost.  II.  23. 

7.  the  artist's  wife.  1924.  Tennessee  marble.  18  high. 
Lent  by  The  Downtown  Gallery.  II. 

8.  pegasus.  1925.  Walnut.  15  high.  Collection  of  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  gift  of  Mrs. 
Juliana  Force.  25. 

9.  child  with  cat.*  1926.  Tennessee  marble.  18  high. 
Lent  by  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York.      26. 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  A.  Lewisohn.  II. 

10.  the  artist's  daughter.  1930/1946.  Replica  of  dam- 
aged original  done  in   1930.  Georgia  marble.  25/4      27. 
high.  Collection  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Art.  II.  28 

11.  bathing   girl.    1930.    Borneo   mahogany.   48    high. 
Lent  by  the  Norma  and  John  Marin,  Jr.,  Collection.      99 

12.  mother  and  child.*  1927-30.  Spanish  Florida  Rosa 
marble.  65   high.  Lent  by  The  Metropolitan  Mu-      30. 
seum  of  Art,  Fletcher  Fund,  1952.  II. 

13.  pigeon,  c.   1930.  Labrador  marble.  914   long.  Lent      31. 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller.  II. 

14.  spirit  of  the  dance.*   1932.  Aluminum.  78  high.      32. 
Lent  by  Radio  City  Music  Hall.  II. 

15.  torso.*   1932.  Labrador  granite.  33  high.  Lent  by      33. 
the  Sara  Roby  Foundation.  II. 

16.  affection.    1933.    York    fossil    marble.    31 14    high.      34. 
Lent  by  the  Munson-Williams-Proctor  Institute.  II. 


the  embrace.*  1933.  Bronze.  66  high.  Lent  by  The 
Downtown  Gallery. 

child  on  pony.  1934.  York  fossil  marble.  25  high. 
Lent  by  The  Downtown  Gallery. 

hound.  1935.  Granite  boulder.  24  long.  Lent  by 
The  Downtown  Gallery. 

reclining  cat.  1935.  Granite.  17  long.  Lent  by  The 
Downtown  Gallery.  II. 

youth.  1935.  Borneo  mahogany.  51  high.  Lent  by 
The  Downtown  Gallery.  II. 

youth.*  1936-39.  Botticini  marble.  47  long.  Lent 
by  the  Norton  Gallery  and  School  of  Art.  II. 

head  of  christ.  1940.  Black  porphyry.  14%  high. 
Lent  by  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  Mrs.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Fund.  II. 

tiger,  tiger.  1943.  Oak.  39  long.  Lent  by  The 
Downtown  Gallery.  II. 

victory.  1945.  French  marble.  43  high.  Lent  by  The 
Downtown  Gallery.  II. 

the  future  generation.  1942-47.  Botticini  marble. 
40  high.  Collection  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art.  II. 

the  gray  rabbit.  1947.  Maine  glacial  boulder.  15 
long.  Lent  by  The  Downtown  Gallery. 

head  of  young  woman.  1947.  Pentelic  marble.  21 
high.  Lent  by  The  Downtown  Gallery. 

serenity.  1947.  Granite  boulder.  1214  high.  Lent  by 
the  Jack  Lawrence  Collection.  II. 

gemini.  1950.  Wood.  32  high.  Lent  by  The  Sonia 
and  Michael  Watter  Collection.  II. 

man  of  judah.  1950.  Granite.  17  high.  Lent  by  The 
Downtown  Gallery. 

head.  1952.  Granite.  814  high.  Lent  by  Mary  and 
Sylvan  Lang.  II. 

reclining  figure.  1954.  Sienna  marble.  17J4  long. 
Lent  by  The  Downtown  Gallery. 

frog.  1954.  Green  Maine  granite.  10  high.  Lent  by 
The  Downtown  Gallery.  II. 


35.  head.  1954.  Onyx.  714  high.  Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Allan  D.  Emil.  II. 

36.  head.  1954.  Pink  granite.  1014  high.  Lent  by  The 
Downtown  Gallery. 

37.  head  of  marathonian.  1954.  Green  porphyry.  11 
high.  Lent  by  The  Downtown  Gallery.  II. 

38.  puma.  1954.  Labrador  granite.  40  high.  Lent  by 
The  I  )c>\\  iituw  n  ( r.illci  v.  11. 

39.  the  sea  gull.  1954.  Milan  Italian  marble.  19%  long. 
Lent  by  The  Downtown  Gallery.  II. 

40.  john  the  baptist.  1955.  Porphyry.  12  high.  Lent 
by  The  Downtown  Gallery.  II. 

41.  young  woman.  1956.  Pink  Milan  marble.  21  high. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Miller.  II. 

42.  the  family.  1957.  Granite.  20  high.  Lent  by  L. 
Arnold  Weissberger.  11. 

43.  woman.  1958.  Porphyry.  2114  high.  Lent  by  The 
Downtown  Gallery.  11. 

Oils 

44.  spring,  number  1.  1913.  Oil.  40  x  46.  Lent  by  The 
Downtown  Gallery.  II. 

45.  the  penguin  cage,  central  park.  1917.  Oil.  22  x 
1814-  Lent  by  Tessim  Zorach. 

46.  the  roof  playground.  1917.  Oil.  29  x  23%.  Lent 
by  Tessim  Zorach. 

47.  interior  and  exterior.  1918.  Oil.  36  x  28.  Lent  by 
The  Downtown  Gallery. 

48.  leo  ornstein— piano  concert.  1918.  Oil.  30  x  24. 
Lent  by  The  Downtown  Gallery.  II. 

49.  mirage— ships  at  night.  1919.  Oil.  32  x  26.  Lent 
by  The  Downtown  Gallery.  II. 

50.  adoration.  1920.  Oil.  36  x  28.  Lent  by  The  Down- 
town Gallery. 

51.  sisters.  1920.  Oil.  40  x  26.  Lent  by  The  Down- 
town Gallery. 

52.  yosemite  falls.  1920.  Oil.  72  x  30.  Lent  by  The 
Downtown  Gallery. 

53.  the  artist's  son.  c.  1921.  Oil.  42  x  26.  Lent  by  The 
Downtown  Gallery. 

Watercolors 

54.  mountain  stream.  1920.  Watercolor.  20  x  1314. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller. 

55.  rocky  cliffs— yosemite  valley.  1920.  Watercolor. 
IS1,  \  13.  Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  S. 
Rockefeller. 

Sti.  yosemite  falls,  I.  1920.  Watercolor.  14%  x  1214. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller. 

57.  yosemite  falls,  II.  1920.  Watercolor.  19%  x  13. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Laurance  S.  Rockefeller.  II. 

SS  lake  in  autumn.  1928.  Watercolor.  14%  x  21%. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller. 


59.  popham   beach,   number    1,   maine.  c.1940.  Water- 

color.   15  x  22.  Lent  by  The  Downtown  Galler 

60.  bay  point.  1946.  Watercolor.  15  x  22.  Lent  by  The 
Downtown  Gallery. 

61.  five  islands,  maine.  1950.  Watercolor.  15  x  22.  Lent 
by  The  Downtown  Gallery. 

62.  windy  day— lowe's  point,  c.  1950.  Watercolor.  15 
x  22.  Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller. 
II. 

63.  white  rocks.  1955.  Watercolor.  15  x  22.  Lent  by 
The  Downtown  Gallery. 

64.  early  morning  light.  1958.  Watercolor.  15  x  22. 
Lent  by  The  Downtown  Gallery. 

65.  morning  glow,  autumn.  1958.  Watercolor.  13%  x 
20.   Lent  by  The  Downtown  Gallery.   II. 

66.  robinhood  marina.  1958.  Watercolor.  2114  x  28%. 
Lent  by  The  Downtown  Gallery.  II. 

Drawings 

67.  penguin  cage,  central  park.  1918.  Pencil.  23%  x 
1914    (overall).   Lent  by   The   Downtown   Gallery. 

68.  California  redwoods.  1920.  Pencil.  13%  x  10% 
(overall).  Lent  by  The  Downtown  Gallery. 

69.  Nevada  falls,  yosemite  valley.  1920.  Pencil.  18% 
x  11%.  Lent  by  The  Downtown  Gallery.  II. 

70.  vernal  and  nevada  falls.  1920.  Pencil.  15%  x  17%. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller. 

71.  yosemite  falls.  1920.  Pencil.  19%  x  11%.  Lent  by 
The  Downtown  Gallery. 

72.  norma  millay.  1925.  Charcoal.  22%  x  15.  Lent  by 
The  Downtown  Gallery. 

73.  female  torso.  1929.  Pencil.  18%  x  12  (overall). 
Lent  by  The  Downtown  Gallery. 

74.  two  figures.  1929.  Crayon  and  pencil.  29%  x  20. 
Lent  by  The  Downtown  Gallery. 

75.  dahlov.  1935.  Ink.  23%  x  18%  (overall).  Lent  by 
The  Downtown  Gallery. 

76.  portrait  of  jose  de  creeft.  1935.  Ink.  15%  x  12 
(overall).  Lent  by  The  Downtown  Gallery. 

77.  cat,  number  2.  1940.  Pencil.  12  x  16  (overall).  Lent 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Palmer  Leeper. 

78.  seated  nude.  1942.  Pencil.  18%  x  22.  Lent  by  The 
Downtown  Gallery.  I!. 

79.  head  of  young  woman.  1953.  Charcoal.  21%  x 
14%.  Lent  by  The  Downtown  Gallery. 


Photographs 

80.  MEMORIAL     TO     SIX     MILLION      fEWS      (llOt     executed). 

1949.    Plaster    model.    36    high.    Collection    of    the 

artist. 

81.  man  and  work.  1952-53.  Mavo  Clinic  Reliefs,  Roch- 
ester,   Minnesota.    Clay    models.    Collection    of   the 

artist. 
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